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of the French Institute, who published in La
Revue de Paris for August 15, 1936, what purported
to be a detailed and specific analysis of the convul-
sion, with the title of Le Complot sovtitique centre la
patrie frangaise.

To understand the thesis of M. Bardoux, it is
necessary to recall that in Moscow there are two
sovereign bodies, which, as convenience dictates,
are  at  one   moment  virtually  identical   and at
another officially separate.    One is the Russian
Communist Party, which rules the country ;   its
secretary-general, Josef Stalin, becomes in virtue of
that office successor to the Tsars as Autocrat of All
the Russias.   The other is the Comintern, or inter-
national proletarian organization ;   its motive for
being is the instigation of a world-revolution of the
masses.   In contests between them it is always the
Third   International,   nominally   superior,   which
yields to its subordinate branch.   Both hold that a
Communist   revolution   in   France   is   the   most
desirable thing on earth ; for the particular reason,
says M. Bardoux, that it might provoke an attack
by Germany on her western neighbour-    While
their  ally  was  being   destroyed,   the  Muscovites
believe they could settle with Japan in the Orient;
after which they would not hesitate, single-handed,
to   confront   the   Third   Reich.     Therefore,   M.
Bardoux declares, the idea of a Franco-German
War has become, for the Soviet dictatorship, a very
cc abscess of fixation."    It may be imagined, his
recital continues, that neither the Russian Govern-
ment nor the Third International refused consent